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THE SWEET SINGER OF ISRAEL. 


Read at a Conference at Race Street Meeting-house, Third 
month 22, 1885. 











When the hands of blessing and consecration were 
laid upon the bowed head of the shepherd lad of 
Bethlehem, something of the future glory and great- 
ness of the beautiful youth must have past like a vision 
through the inspired mind of the great Seer and he 
recognized—“ God’s child with His dew on His 
gracious gold hair.” Not commanding stature, nor 
physical beauty, nor generous amiability of tempera- 
ment seems to have influenced the choice. Experience 
had taught the prophet that the Lord looketh not on 
the outward appearance but upon the heart; and 
though the son of Jesse was ruddy with the bound- 
ing blood of youth, and of a beautiful countenance— 
goodly to look upon, there must have been some 
light\in the blue eye, some tremulous quiver of emo- 
tion in the full lip that betokened a sensitive sincere 
and generous spirit, fit to be entrusted with a mon- 
arch’s responsibilities, and fit to commune with the 
Heavenly Wisdom. The oil of anointing was 
poured upon him in the midst of his brethren. A 
heavenly joy possessed him, and all noble resolves, 
all heroic impulses, welled up in his soul, for “ the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day | 
forward.” 

The Seer departs for his home at Ramah. It | 
may have been on the very same day that King | 
Saul agonizing in his tent,—torn with remorse—“ re- | 
jected of God ”—at length consents to seek the con- 
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solations of music—and to David comes the sum- 
mons to bring his harp and soothe with its tender 
melodies, the spirit of the heart-troubled monarch. 

In Browning’s splendid verse the story is told in 
the supposed words of the singer : 


“T first played the tune all our sheep know, as, one after one, 
So docile they come to the pen-door till folding be done. 
They are white, and untorn by the bushes, for lo, they have 
fed 

Where the long grasses stifle the water within the stream’s 
bed; 

And now one after one seeks its lodging, as star follows star 

Into eve, and the blue far above us,—so blue and so far! 

—Then the tune for which quails on the cornland will each 
leave his mate 

To fly after the player; then, what makes the crickets elate 

Till for boldness they fight one another; and then, what has 
weight 

To set the quick jerboa amusing outside his sand house— 

(There are none such as he for a wonder, half bird and half 
mouse); 

God made all the creatures and gave them our love and our 
fear 

To give sign we and they are his children, one family here. 

Then I played the help—tune of our reapers, their wine song, 
when hand 

Grasps at hand, eye lights eye in good friendship, and great 
hearts expand 

And grow one in the sense of this world’s life. And then, the 
last song 

When the dead man is praised on his journey—Bear, bear 

him along 

With his few faults shut up like dead flowrets! Are balm 
seeds not here 

Toconsole us? The land has none left such as heon the bier. 

Oh, would we might keepthee, my brother!” And then, the 
glad chaunt 
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Of the marriage,—first go the young maidens, next she whom 
we vaunt 

As the beauty, the pride of our dwelling. And then the 
great march 

When man runs to man to assist him and buttress an arch 

Naught can break; who shall harm them, our friends? Then 

the chorus intoned 

As the Levites go up to the altar in glory enthroned.”’ 

The triumphant joy, the glow of sympathy, the 
melodious bird songs of David’s harp have indeed 
power to remove for a time the controlling gloom of 
the broken-hearted King. His heart glows with 
love for the minstrel youth, and he demands that 
David shall come into the royal household—one 
long step toward the throne. 

hen comes a new outburst of Philistine war. Op- 
posing armies stand undecided upon the mountains 
that border the vale of Elah, and from the Philistine | 
host steps out the giant champion and defies the | 
army of Israel to send forth one to meet him. All | 
stand appalled at the menace for Israel had no such 
chieftain to oppose Goliah—“he of the shining | 
armor.” | 

He was one of the last of the Anakim,—an ancient 
gigantic race which Israel had once conquered and 
round whom hung superstitious terror. None in 
Israel could bear such armor or wield such weapons 
as he. But even in the midst of his defiance, David 
comes into the camp with food for his brothers. The 
indignation and zeal of the great-hearted youth are | 
sufficient to inspire him to a deed of heroic daring. 
He will answer the challenge without armor or 
shield and without a warlike weapon. He remembers 
the terror and wrongs of his people,—this huge 
Anakim has been as the scourge of his nation—he 
knows of warriors blinded, chained, and driven to 
the most ignoble toil in the prisons—he knows of 
mothers and maidens of Israel torn from their moun- 
tain shelters, degraded and enslaved, and forced to 
menial service—and he the anointed child, entreats 
to be permitted to go forth in the strength of Jehovah 
with only the weapons which nature furnishes to the 
shepherd who must guard his flock from the wild 
beast. 

The smooth stone from the bed of the mountain 
torrent, the sling of the guardian of the sheep-fold, | 
and the staff, are all the arms of which he knows the 
use; but already has he been able to rescue the | 
lambs of his flock from the lion and the bear, and 
then to slay the ravagers, and he is instinct with a 
holy zeal to go forth in the might of Jehovah against | 
this representative of the host of the cruel Philistine. | 
We know the story which comes down to us from the | 
antique time; how the “smooth stone” whizzes | 
through the air, and smites the giant upon the fore- | 
head with crushing force, and he falls slain. Rescue | 
for Israel—dismay for the Philistine tyrants—the | 
beautiful youth who came pure-hearted, clean-handed | 
into the camp, who came only on an errand of mercy, | 
has done the deed, from which the mightiest warriors 
shrank. 

We love to believe that no thought of reward had 
stained the lustre of the deed. Applause rings in 
his ears, his King holds him as one of his close at- 


| 
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der that the clouded soul of the King is stirred with 
a fury of jealousy. But he will ensnare the strip- 
ling by the promise of a royal marriage, on condi- 
tion, that the King deems so difficult as to insure his 
fall at the hands of the Philistines. He doubts not 
David’s daring courage. He is able to do the deed 
the King requires, and the daughter of Saul gives 
her heart to David with her hand in marriage. 

But as David by faithfulness and divine favor, 
rises from step to step in the honor and love of Is- 
rael, a bitter jealousy possesses thesoul of the King. 
Not so the chivalrous and tender Jonathan ; taking 
off his own war-cloak, he clasps it round David with 
his own costly girdle, and proposes a covenant of 
abiding friendship between them, and between their 
children forever. The lute and the shepherd’s staff 
are laid aside for mightier weapons, which became 
in his hands beneficent, and were not borne in vain- 
But the love which is won by David is counterbal- 
anced by the hatred born of the King’s jealousy of 
this darling of the people; and this hatred grew into 
a sort of madness. 

But the noble Jonathan loved him as his own soul, 
and sheltered him from murder. Michal too shielded 
him by woman’s stratagem. David flees away to 
the School of the Prophets at Ramah, where still 
lives the aged Samuel, with whom he hoped was 
sanctuary. And sv it proved, for none of Saul’s 
messengers could overcome the awe with which the 
venerable and authoritative Seer ever inspired them. 
Even Saul could not do violence here, but was so 
intoxicated with the presence and the religious fervor 
of the disciples and their great instructor, that he 
madly cast off his mantle and joined in the choir 
“like a modern dervish,” till he fell down insensi- 
ble. 

Jonathan’s generous love overcomes the inevitable 
dread of David’s rivalry of the King, as the result 
of the cruelty and injustice of Saul; and in terms of 
love which were more than brotherly, he parts from 
his friend after renewing their solemn covenant of 
personal friendship, whatever fortunes might betide. 
David must flee from Saul’s dominions for neither 
prophet or priest can protect him. But the strength 
of the hills was his, and in his hardy young man- 
hood, he might abide in caves and dens of the earth. 
The wild, impetuous Saul may visit, his insane ven- 
geance on the aged parents of David, and they find 
their way to the wilderness refuge of their darling. 
The people who love him and are willing to cleave 
to him in his day of trial, gather round him in his 
rock fastness, and his kinsmen come too—for such 
was the natural eminence of the character of this 
hope of Israel, that it attracted to him a band of 
defenders and loving friends, even in his deepest 
adversity. 

It is judged that the VIth, VIIth and XIth Psalms 
are the outpouring of David’s heart in these days of 
outlawry and suffering. The VIth is a plea for 
mercy and compassion in trouble, in the fear that he 
had unconsciously incurred the just wrath of Jeho- 





_vah. He dreaded lest he might be drawing near to 


his grave; he was weary with his groaning; he 


tendants. The princely Jonathan turns to him with | watered his rude couch with his tears; his mental 
the noble enthusiasm of a generous love, and the | sorrows had prostrated his body. But as he lies on 
daughters of Israel chaunt his praises. What won-| the bed of languishing, the assurance comes of the 
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Divine protection and love, and the cry for mercy is 
turned into a psalm of triumphant joy and thanks- 
iving. 

In the VIIth he again breaks forth in a despair- 
ing cry for deliverance. He is conscious of the 
loving and faithful service he had rendered, and 
would gladly yet render to Saul, his anointed king ; 
he knows that he has spared him from death when he 
was in his power, and in his feeling of good desert 
he throws himself upon divine justice and mercy : 
“ Judge me, O Lord, according to my righteousness 
and according to mine integrity.” 

David’s religious sensibility had as yet never been 
blunted by conscious sin, and he could declare in his 
pure-heartedness that his shield was God, who would 
save the upright, and he could predict that woe would 
be not upon him, but upon those who were seeking 
his death. 

In the XIth we find the language of joyous trust 
in Jehovah: “ How say you to my soul, flee as a 
bird to your mountain?” His whole soul had been 
convinced of the power and will of the Highest to 
shield and save him, and so long as he could feel 
certain of his integrity he did not fear. For the 
righteous Lord loveth righteousness. The wicked 
have everything to fear ; the righteous nothing. The 
one.is never safe; the other always. The one will 
be delivered out of all his troubles; the end of the 





other can be only ruin. Had this time of suffering, 
want, danger and trial never occurred to the Sweet 
Singer of Israel, we might never have had these 
songs of assurance and joy in righteousness. 


Six hundred of the youth of Israel are soon gath- 
ered around the hunted outlaw, and were he not 
restrained by a sense of religious obligation from 
making war upon the anointed of Jehovah, here was 
the nucleus of an army. Never did it appear to him 
legitimate to plunder his brethren of the house of | 


Israel. He earnestly seeks divine guidance {at the 
time of painful anxiety. ‘“ Hide not thy face from | 
me: cast not thy servant away in anger! Thou hast 
been my help, leave me not, neither forsake me, O | 
God of my salvation.” Such are the recorded 
words of his supplicating cry to the Lord Jehovah, 
as marching southward round the lower end of the 
Dead Sea he enters the land of Moab, whence came 
his ancestress Ruth. Having reached the capital 
city, Kir Moab, he is believed to have left his aged 
parents under the protection of the king. Then 
seeking reverently to know the mind and wisdom of 
the Highest, he pauses in safety for a little season: 
“Show me, O Jehovah, thy way, and lead me in a} 
smooth path, because of mine enemies.” 

The monitions of his friend and counsellor, Gad, | 
are evidently only supplementary to his own convic: | 
tions, for he returns to his own land where he takes | 
refuge at Hareth near Hebron. He hears of the | 
wretched tyranny of King Saul, who has visited with | 
his vengeance the whole priestly race as well as the | 
prophetic order for harboring and protecting him 
(David) in his extremity, Doeg, the Edomite, is the | 
tale-bearer, and becomes the executioner of Saul’s | 
most cruel vengeance, ‘True, indeed, was it that he, | 
the once anointed, was now the rejected of Jehovah. | 

The son of the High Priest Abimelech, Abiathar, | 
escaped the slaughter and fled to David with the | 





dreadful news. The grief and wrath of David are 
believed to have found utterance in the LII Psalm 
—a noble outburst of indignation against the tyrant 
—‘ God shall likewise destroy thee forever : he shall 
take thee away, and pluck thee out of thy dwelling- 
place, and root thee out of the land of the living.” 

We may imagine the grief of the chivalrous Jon- 
athan while his father was filling up the cup of the 
divine wrath. He visits David in his camp to warn 
him of an approach of a hostile force to capture 
him, and the wanderer must again flee to the deserts. 
He must know again and again what it is to be 
hunted like a partridge from hill to hill with only a 
step between him and death. But this period must 
have had high value for him as a discipline to fit 
him for the work that lay before him. All the 
resources of his mind were called out, and. his soul, 
being thrown so entirely on the divine power for 
“his high crag,” “his strength,” “his deliverer,” 
“his shield,” must have quickened his religious 
sense. The fearful wilderness of Judah heard his 
pathetic cry : “O God, thou art my God ; early will 
I seek thee; my soul thirsteth for thee; my flesh 
longeth for thee, in a dry and thirsty land where no 
water is.” This ejaculation of David well describes 
the desolation of the wilderness in which he was a 
hunted exile. At length he finds refuge in the Wil- 
derness of En-gedi, where he hides with his men in 
caverns and dens. Saul follows him even to this 
wild desolation on the heights overlooking the Dead 
Sea; and here David has an easy opportunity to 
destroy him, but tenderly forbears to touch the 
Lord’s anointed. But the days approach when both 
Saul and the noble Jonathan lay dead with the 
flower of the host of Israel upon Gilboa. The 
Philistines had prevailed against them in battle, and 
a great defeat prepared the way for a great deliver- 
ance. He had taken refuge with his band in the 
Philistines’ country ; but now the days of his exile 
are ended. 

His lament over Saul and Jonathan, contained in 
the first chapter of the second book of Samuel, is 
matchless in its pathos, and is matchless, too, as 
showing the noble loyalty and consistency of the 
hero who was to succeed them in the leadership and 
the rule of Israel.. He cries: “O Jonathan, thou 
wast slain on thy high places. I am distressed for 
thee, my brother Jonathan; very pleasant hast thou 
been unto me, thy love to me was wonderful, passing 
the love of women.” 

The city of Hebron, rich in sacred memories, 
opens loyally its gates to David and his band, and 
in this spot commences the reign of the Shepherd 
King, the Royal Psalmist, the Beloved, the Sweet 
Singer of Israel, the joy and pride of the true He- 
brews through all the long generations of their 
existence. S. R. 

a =e 

THE peasants of Palestine carry provisions in a 
leathern bag which hangs from their shoulders—the 
“scrip” of the New Testament. It is the same shep- 
herd’s bag in which the young David put the “five 
smooth stones out of the brook.” All shepherds 
have a jarab, as it is called, and it is the farmer’s 
universal vade-mecum. They are made of the skins 
of kids stripped off whole, and tanned. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


In the revival of interest that is at present show- 
ing itself in our religious Society, there are many 
thoughts that arise; and many suggestions may be 
presented in order to strengthen that interest and 
effect the desired end. 

There is one subject that seems to me to demand 
as much thought and as much attention as any other, | 
and that is the subject upon which my article is 
based—the ministry. Necessity demands that we | 
shall have a pure, living, spiritual ministry, or all the | 
efforts we can bring to bear to build up our Society 
will prove ineffectual. 

It was, no doubt, the powerful ministry of George | 
Fox and his early adherents that brought so many | 
people of that day to see things in their true light, | 
convincing, and bringing before the world as advo- | 
cates of the “Inner Light,” many of the best and 
most influential minds in England and elsewhere; | 
who, being strengthened by the Inner Life, were | 
made willing to sacrifice their earthly comforts for 
the sake of the gospel. Men and women were alike 
called into the service, and were willing to suffer | 
persecution for the testimony they bore before the 
people. And as their numbers increased many were | 
called into the ministry ; not the aged only, but those 
that were young in years, as well; and of the latter 
class many were instrumental in bringing to the fold 
of Christ, honest, seeking souls. Yet, at this early 
day, it seems there was a necessity felt to have a care | 
over the ministry and a frequent mingling together for 
mutual benefit. And from this concern a meeting 
for ministers was instituted to which, in later years, | 
when more disciplinary formula had found its way | 
into the Society, were added those denominated 
elders; thus constituting a meeting of ministers and | 
elders. This body was to have a care over the min- | 
istry, and labor for the promotion of truth and right | 
eousness Can we fail to see the wisdom of our 
fathers in this? Order is God’s first law. 

When we reflect that those that were gathered to 
the Society of Friends at that period of our history, | 
were gathered from the various denominations of | 
professing Christians, and were no doubt differently 
educated, but through the efficacy of the living min- 
istry of those devoted servants of God, were brought 
to see this, to them, new light, and were made willing 
instruments to proclaim this great truth, that the 
way of salvation is open to all men. Then, as we. 
might infer, those young in the ministry needed help ; | 
hence the necessity for nursing fathers and mothers | 
in order to strengthen the weak and hold up the | 











|couragement? We know something of the effort it 
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takes, and can therefore sympathize with others who 


| are placed in the same situation. 


In view of the testimony frequently left upon 
record for the benefit of those that are to come after, 
it is made clear to the understanding that the strug- 
gle is sometimes so hard thut it requires all to be 


_given up that would lead the mind away from a de- 


pendence upon the Divine Father. ; 
The Apostle Paul, as we read, accounted not his 
life dear to himself, but rather that he might finish 
the work given him by his Heavenly Father. 
When Abraham was required to offer his son 


| Isaac a sacrifice upon the altar, it is written, Abra- 
| ham believed God, and it was accounted unto him for 


righteousness. He believed that God had spoken to 
him and he felt it to be his duty to obey. He was 
to repair to the mountain, and notwithstanding it 
was a long way off, when he came to the place he 


| knew it. How beautiful and how suggestive the figure. 


When Abraham had surrendered all up, to do the 
will of his Heavenly Father, the offering was pre- 


| pared for him that was acceptable, and all that was 
required of him was to offer it. To me there is 


great instruction in this. God will prepare the offer- 


ings for His faithful ones, and He will dispense of 


His blessings upon them, when offered in the true 


faith. Yet, in the weakness of the flesh, discourage- 


ments will come, in a greater or less degree, to all. 
These are times when the strong might assist in bear 


|ing the burdens of the weak, and ofttimes a little 


social intercourse might give direction to a mind thus 
depressed. . 

I have queried whether ministers and elders are 
fulfilling their functions in this part of the work. 
There is a great work to be accomplished if we exist 
as a distinct Society ; and every plant that is of the 
Heavenly Father’s planting should be nourished 
until it bring forth much fruit. Draw the young 
hearts into a feeling sense of their duty to their Cre- 


ator, and no doubt they will be moved to speak of 
/his goodness, and there will be raised up judges 


and counsellors as in former times. The wilderness 
blossom as the rose,and the fields will yield their 
their fruit in due season. 

Reference is frequently made to our silent meet- 
ings, and that our young people cannot realize the 
good there is in thus meeting together and spending 


/an hour in silent meditation. To the unconcerned 
this is undoubtedly true, but young hearts are not 


dull of understanding, and may soon learn that an 
early sacrifice is well pleasing unto the Lord, and to 
be mindful of the injunction of George Fox, when he 
said, “ Friends, hold all your meetings in the power 


hands of them that were ready to hang down, to en-| of God,” methinks there would be a renewing of 
able them to go forward unto the strengthening of | spiritual feeling that would overcome all restlessness, 
the church. ,and we should witness a breaking forth in praise of 

These reflections have strengthened with me in his goodness. We read that many are called, but few 
the remembrance of some (perhaps I might say | are chosen. What a thought comes in here for our 
many) who having started out in the ministry, | earnest reflection. Not chosen because of unfaithful- 
and run well for a season, eventually became | ness. God speaks to His people as He ever did, by 
discouraged, dwindled, and their light ceased to | impression, in gentle tones to the spiritual ear, and 
show itself. Is there not a place here for inquiry | if all were faithful and utilized the moments as they 
into the cause? Have the fathers and mothers in | pass, the cloud that has hung over the tent door so 
the church been as faithful as they should have been | long would be lifted up, and we would be permitted 
to look after such and aid them with the needed en- | to journey forward, not in weakness but in strength ; 


- 
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and others, seeing our good works, would glorify our | and urchins, is not to be had unless you possess dried 


Father in Heaven. JosePH M. SPENCER. 
West Branch, Pa., Third mo. 12th, 1885. 


___EDUCATIONAL. _ 
ZOOLOGY. 


Read at the Educational Conference, held at Race Street. 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, Second month 28th, 1885. 











What place should Natural History have in our 
schools? 

When the cold winds of winter have forced the 
flowers to hide their heads under snow blankets, and 


the study of practical botany in our schools must be | 


dropped until the spring term, when the same stern 
master bids the geologist beware of falls from icy 
rocks for his enthusiastic and inquiring class, then 
the teacher of zoology, who has been busy in the 
summer, finds his shelves filled with an embarrass- 
ment of riches. 

It is from this standpoint, the ease of obtaining 
objects for illustration all the year round, that I 
would put in a kindly word for zoology in a course 
of natural history in our schools. 

Doubtless, in the long run, the sort of mental 
training given by the sister sciences is the same; the 
like habits of observation, comparison and reason- 
ing are formed, and, in searching through any chan- 
nel for a glimpse at nature’s grand, stili face, we 
reach at last a veil which no man may brush aside, 
hiding the unknowable, thus calling forth involun- 
tary wonder and reverence. 

To see that it is possible, even in winter, to have 


plenty of illustrations in your zoology class, step | 


with me into the nearest market. Here are all the 
four classes of the Vertebrata represented: mam- 
mals, as rabbits, opossums and squirrels; plenty of 
birds; reptiles, in the person of sundry small tur- 
tles, and fish in abundance. 

In the fish market are heaps of crabs, lobsters and 
shrimps to illustrate Arthropoda, and mollusks are 
represented by oysters and clams, and in Fulton 
Market, New York, occasionally, by squids. Thus 
a common market-house is full of such illustrations 
as may be brought into class, and where this fails, 
and man’s desire to eat draws back abashed at the 
lower animals, yet you can do much, 

To finish the representative molluscan classes, turn 
to the live snail which you have been keeping in the 
fern-case all winter for this purpose. Rouse him 
from his long sleep by a dash of water, and persuade 
him forth by warmth; he then creeps over the table, 


and shows his curious body and silvery footprints to | 


wondering eyes. Take the shells which ornament 
the parlor mantelpiece; they will set all admiring 
the beauty of these humble creatures in the tropics. 

For insects, drop into warm water those sixty-five 
grasshoppers you collected in the early summer morn- 
ings, when the dew upon the grass clogged their swift 
wings and made their capture possible. They will be- 
come flexible, and serve nearly as well as fresh ones. 

For worms, an earthworm from the flowerpot will 
do as a type, and sea-worms may often be found upon 
oyster-shells, 

The branch Echinodermata, represented by stars 
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specimens, which is most likely the case. 
| The beautiful group of the Ceelenterates is diffi- 
cult to illustrate—beings so delicate and diaphanous, 
|rivalling tropical flowers in their wondrous forms 
and tender, ever-changing colors, and, like flowers, 
impossible to keep. In alcohol, they shrink to indis- 
| tinguishable, brown lumps, and leave us nothing of 
their beauty but a despairing memory. Yet these 
| creatures, of all, we most desire to show, for young 
folks always remember and love the beautiful. Take, 
then, the coral from the parlor to show the result ot 
the life and death of its tiny builders; bring out the 
shriveled, brown specimens in alcohol, and once more 
long to have the children with you when, in the sum- 
| mers, you dip into the rock pools by the sea, and 
peer admiringly into the mysteries of the “dim 
water world.” But, as all teachers know, many 
models have been made, of the same size and color as 
| these animals, to supply this deficiency. The French 
models of Auzoux, much enlarged, with all organs 
removable, are admirable. A short time ago, in a 
visit to a prominent Friends’ school, near West Ches- 
ter, we were delighted to see many of these fine mod- 
els in the collection. However desirable these may 
| be, it is gratifying to know that the Germans make 
| glass models which are excellent, though in a differ- 
'ent way, and quite cheap. These are supplied by 
| Prof. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y. 
| Sponges may be had at the corner drug store; had 
you fresh ones, you could do little better, and the 
Protozoa are swarming in microscopic thousands in 
jars that may be kept upon the window-sill all the 
winter. 

Surely, there is no need of teaching this chapter 
of nature’s history from books, merely. But in a 
short year’s course, with but two lessons a week, we 
must be content to take types, to pass by many forms 
most seductive—must take an ignoble earthworm for 
the branch Vermes, and may not show to the eager 
eyes the waving sea-worms, with their crowns of ruby 
tentacles, or glistening with rainbows; but let us, 
at least, tell of them; let us inspire a desire to know, 
and a curiosity to see, the beauty now invisible, a 
respect for the many parts of the subject that we 
may not now grasp. 

Even if a text-book be used by the class, the pu- 
pil will probably have to supplement it deficiencies 
by keeping a note-book. If this is done, may I ask 
your opinion of the child drawing the objects studied, 
to be sure he sees them, and being held responsible 
to reproduce the simpler drawings? No one can 
draw an object and be ignorant of its appearance, 
yet he may describe it in words and have but vague 
ideas. Oh, if one could but have each pupil draw 
from the object before him! But a scanty supply of 
|minutes and specimens® forbids; therefore, as the 
next best thing, let him copy rough sketches placed 
by you upon the board in the presence of the class. 
Thus an indirect benefit is also gained in a practical 
use made of the drawing lesson, and we have linked 
studies to the good of all. 

With children who know something of physiology, 
or even those ignorant of it, the human body may be 
made a constant standard of comparison. Let us 
| not stop when we have taught the child the position 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of this organ, the use of that vessel. I plead for | in the bodies of himself and the animals ? _He makes 
zoology, not for its facts, but as broadening the mind. | the pump, and sometimes four chambers like his own 
When you say “lung,” let him think of his own per- | heart, levers like his muscles, the saw like the ovi- 
fect organs, the gills of the fish, of the mollusk, the | positors of the insect and the file and pulley like the 


feathery plumes of the crustacean, and the tracher 
of insects. “ Heart” may mean to him, not only | 
his own four-chambered, never-resting blood-pump, | 
nor the hurrying organ of the active birds, but also | 
the sluggish heart of the mollusk, sending white | 
blood over a clammy body, the long pulsating tube | 
of insects, or that most wondrous heart of all, of the | 
ascidian. | 
Here several animals are seated upon a common 
stem, the circulating fluid flowing from one into its | 
neighbor; and one may see, under the microscope, | 
the heart, which has been sending the blood to the | 
right, beat more slowly, hesitate. stop and reverse its 
beating, sending the current to the left, or directly in 
an opposite direction from that in which it first 
flowed. Thus the child is led to see nature’s mar- 
vellous many-sidedness, and the infinite richness of 
the means used by her to attain a certain end. 
Children love to compare objects and processes, it is 
natural and healthful. Let them do so. Agassiz 
says: “I have devoted my whole life to the study of | 
nature, and yet a single sentence may express all | 
that I have done. I have shown that there is a cor- 
respondence between the succession of fishes in 
geologic times and the different stages of their growth 
in the egg, this is all. It chanced to be a result that | 
was found to apply to other groups, and has led to 
other conclusions of a like nature. But, such as it is, 
it has been reached by this system of comparison.” 
To make science loved by the masses, to popular- 
ize it, it has been said is no humble work. There- 
fore should we welcome an institution like the 


tongue of the snail. ; 

It has been said that we are in danger, in science 
teaching, of laying too much stress upon an accumu- 
lation of facts,as mere single items, without a farther 
bearing upon principles; as a relief from these 
allude to the myths, the many strange mistakes and 
fictions which have gathered round certain animals. 
I have never found that children confound these 


‘with the truth. Tell them that the Venus’ flower- 


basket, the glass sponge, was formerly considered a 
delicate piece of Chinese ivory carving, tell the fable 
connected with the bird of Paradise, and why its 


specific name is apoda, and in studying the cepha- 
| lopoda, let them read Holmes “Chambered Nautil- 


lus.” Science is not, ought not to be dusty and 
prosaic. 

The habit of close observation seeks to express 
itself in accurate language. Accurate expressions, 
used in the zoology class, may be encouraged as a 
habit. Is it too much to expect that nature study will 
lead to the elimination of the exaggerated use of adjec- 
tives and other nonsensical expressions known as 
“school-girl talk ?” 

After all, the best plea for zoology is that it adds 
so much to the enjoyment of every day. And that 
this may be true, let us always teach of ordinary 
things before we ransack the climes for rare ones. 
A chicken is more interesting to young America than 
an apteryx, and the more common things he knows 
about the better off is he. 

Healthy children should like zoology, for it brings 
them into communication with life, actual animal life 


Agassiz Association, which is rousing thousands of | and motion, for which they have so keen an appre- 
young folks all over the world and placing them in | ciation. For this reason it is adapted to quite young 


communication with naturalists who can and will 
answer their questions. 


minds, while perhaps botany, and certainly geology 
comes later. The three are inter-dependent, as, in 


Our Academy of Natural Sciences, recognizing | fact are all views of nature, but links in one great 


this need among students, has formed of some of its 


chain. To study fossils, “the landmarks of geology,” 





members and professors a bureau of scientific infor- 
mation. A student desiring help on a scientific sub- 
ject by addressing his question by letter to this insti- 
tution, will have it referred to the professor best able 
to answer it. 

Of course, other things being equal, the school 
best equipped with specimens and apparatus does the 


best work. The microscope is indispensable; chil- | 


dren have no idea, how should they, of the exquisite 
finish nature puts on her work, far surpassing the 
meagre limits of our vision. The child who has seen 
the painted scales on a butterfly’s wing, each one in 
position will hesitate long before grasping such an 
insect roughly, and thoughtlessly mutilating it. We 


cannot begin too soon to ftach him respect for the | 


life of all creatures, of the humblest creature, truly, 


“He prayeth well who loveth well both man, and bird, and 


ast; 
. He i best who loveth best all things both great and | 
sma 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
Is it not wonderful that man in his supposed in- 
ventions has fashioned for his own use machines 
found already in nature, invented and used long ago 





a knowledge of both botany and zoology is required, 
| while modern discoveries have shown how closely de- 
| pendent on one another are the worlds of the plant 
and the insect. 

Happy the child with a love for the common 
sciences! A thousandfold are his riches increased, 
joy and interest surround him on every side, and he 
has friends who will never desert him, whom no 
poverty, misfortune nor ill-health can estrange. We 
cannot make naturalists of our boys and girls, and 
would not if we could. Nature will attend to that 
and choose her own elect. 

But we can inspire them with a love for our grand 
old mother, a delight in her teaching, a curiosity to 
know more and a reverence for the unknowable. 


E. G. H. 


————————— >< 


A coop old woman, once heard the people return- 
ing from church complain that parts of the sermon 
were not to their liking. “ When you peel an apple,” 
said she, you cut outa rotten spot and throw it 
away; “you don’t keep to put ir a sauce and set 
before your friends. Why can’t you keep the good 
parts of the sermon to talk about.” —Selected. 
































































FRIENDS’ 
THE ART OF CULTIVATING MORAL POWER. 


PRINCIPLES. 


1, “ Life is kindled by life; hence the highest in 
children is roused only by example.”— Richter. 

2. “Omit negative propositions; nerve us with in- 
cessant affirmations. Don’t waste yourself in re- 
jection, nor bark against the bad, but chant the 
beauty of the good.” —Emerson. 

3. A good or bad habit scarred into the brain 
pours forth its results almost spontaneously. 

“The reiterated choice of good and evil gradually 
determines character.” — @. Eliot. 

4, For every character, no matter how low its 
moral plane, there is a possible easy step upward. 

5. Order, neatness, beauty of surroundings, disci- 
pline, are means toward a moral effect. 

6. Injustice and unkindness arise chiefly from in- 
capacity for “ imagining ourself to be somebody else ;” 
hence cultivate sympathetic feeling. 

7. Moral training should be gradual and continu- 
ous. It is as impossible morally as it is intellectually 
to pass from one grade of power to another without 
passing through the intermediate steps. 

8. The order of moral development is, first, quick, 
vivid feeling; second, sound judgment; third, right 
action. These, however, act and react upon each 
other. 

9. The moral power of a child must develop before 
it becomes the moral power of an adult. To expect 
of the child the moral power of the adult is to dis- 
courage so as to prevent growth, or to force an un- 
sound development. 

10. A wrong thing done lessens the power to do 
right ; hence compulsion may be useful in securing 
negative results. 

11. Positive increase of moral power can arise only 
through self-control. 

12. Not the pupil’s feeling toward the teacher, but 
the teacher’s feeling toward the pupil, is significant. 

13. To scorn another is to be incapable of ren- 
dering him moral assistance.—N. Y. Journal of Edu- 
cation. 








LIVING FAR OFF. 


A lady was visiting a friend whose home was re- 
mote from her own, and, indeed, was remote from 
the great centres of population. It was a secluded 
place, moreover, and its seclusion and remoteness 
struck the visitor forcibly. “I should not think,” 
she said to her friend, “ you would like living so far 
off.” “So far off from where?” was the interroga- 
tive answer, to which reply was not easy. (Great 
cities might be at a distance. There might be even 
no large towns in the immediate vicinity. But this 
place was her home, the centre of her life. Why 
should not the view be reversed? Why should not 
the thought be, These places are far off from me? 

Surely, on many accounts, this is the wiser way of 
reckoning. The home, wherever Providence has 
ordered that it should be placed is the centre. 
When one is there, he is not “ far off.” It makes all 
the difference in the world where we run our meridians. 
He has learned the lesson of contentment who runs 
his through his home. “ Far off from where?” He 
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is not far off, he is at what ought to be for him the 
very centre of the universe. There are inconveniences 
and privations attendant upon residence remote from 
other men, but the family under such circumstances 
can wisely make itself its own centre, and not add 
the evil of discontent to other and necessary incon- 
veniences.—Selected. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

















I am deeply concerned for the welfare of our 
beloved Society that we may abide with patience the 
turning and overturning of the Divine hand which 
is surely preparing us for a greater work in the ser- 
vice of truth, than we have had, perhaps, in many 
years. Individual faithfulness will cause our light 
to shine, for there is that at work in our midst that 
will remove, as it were, the bushel under which we 
have been hiding our light. 

I have wondered many times whether you could 
realize what comfort and encouragement your weekly 
messenger, the Friends’ Intelligencer brings to our 
homes, even to the nethermost branches. In unity 
there is strength, and if more Friends could only be 
induced to make some little sacrifice, or dispense 
with some of their cheap papers, that are really 
doing little or no good in their families, they then 
could afford to take Friends’ Intelligencer, or Journal, 
which would give the needed encouragement, of 
which so many, especially our isolated Friends, are so 
sorely in need. How we can do this that they may 
be united more closely with the body is the question 
I am trying to solve. My cup is full to overflowing 
with interest in your work so important in our 
Society. 





I THINK the declension in the west is more from 
social causes than otherwise. Friends do not as 
formerly feel any care to locate in groups or neighbor- 
hoods with their fellow members, so that themselves 
and their children may have the benefit of congenial 
association. It is said of the French that they have 
no word in their language which expresses the 
English idea of a home, and I think this is too 
much the case with the people of the “new west.” 
They are ready at any time upon a slight pecuniary 
advantage, to pull up stakes and move on towards 
the outskirts—thus encouraging a restless, uneasy 
disposition in themselves and children which prevents 
that adhesive influence which a permanent home 
brings around it and fosters. 

According to the census, the decline of the Society 
of Friends is not peculiar to it, but extends to most 
other denominations except those who are devoted 
to emotional or ritualistic observances, and I hope 
while we have any regard or veneration for the prin- 
ciples of the Society, we shall not for the sake of 
members, sacrifice these on the altar of popularity. 





“T Know some say, Let us have good laws, and no 
matter for the men that execute them. But let them 
consider that though good laws do well, good men do 
better, for good laws need good men, and are abol- 

| ished or evaded by ill men; but good men will never 

| lack good laws, nor allow ill ones.”— William Penn. 








| 
| 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 28, 1885. 
Sacrep Scriprures.—The influence on the mind | 
of mankind of a thoughtful, reverent study of the | 
ancient books which have so long been esteemed 
among Christians, as well as Hebrews, as sacred, is | 
now an important practical question in the Society | 
of Friends. So much light has been brought to. 
bear upon these by the researches of explorers, by | 
the deciphering of Egyptian and Assyrian inscrip- | 
tions, and the unfolding of ancient rolls of papyrus, 
which give collateral information, that we are quite 
behind the ordinary degree of information, if we 
content ourselves with a merely superficial reading | 
of the text. 

It may be that some have feared that the spirit 
of the ancient narrative will be lost if we scan 
closely the letter, or that the irreconcilable points 
will be so evident on such a critical examination 
as to lead to the utter rejection of the books which 
have comforted and instructed the long generations 
of the faithful. 

We do not share the apprehension of those who | 
would shut themselves up in ignorance to avoid 
skepticism. Not so did our fathers of the Society 
of Friends. The elaborate study and logical argu: | 
ments of Robert Barclay are as solidly effective as 
those of any accredited authority in the Christian 
Church. While this eminent confessor was fully 
convinced, and he openly taught, that the Divine 
Spirit was the true leader and guide of human life, 
and held that the immediate revelation of the Spirit 











to the heart of man is the immovable foundation | 


of all Christian faith, he and every other great wri- 
ter of our communion has taken care to find abun- 
dant testimony from the Scriptures themselves that 
this was the faith of the saints of all the generations 
of mankind. Barclay asks; “ How comes David to 
invite us to taste and see that God is good, if this 
cannot be felt and tasted?” 

Every Friend of experience in the way of life has 
so felt and tasted, and can bear glad witness to the 
fundamental truth of Quakerism that the Holy 
Spirit is very close to the pure in heart. And the 


Apostle John could ascribe his knowledge and assur- | 


ance, and that of all the saints, to the same source 
as did the Friend: “ Hereby we know that we dwell 
in him and he in us, because he hath given us of his 
Spirit.” (1 John iv, 13.) And again—(v, vi) “It is 


the Spirit that beareth witness, because the Spirit is | 


truth.” But Barclay, a profound student of the 
Scriptures, and a spiritually enlightened Friend, 
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| could declare that the Spirit contradicts not Scrip- 
| ture nor right reason. 


The accepted ground of our Church is that from 
the revelations of the Spirit of God to the saints of 
old have proceeded those Scriptures which are pro- 
fitable “for instruction in righteousness,” and that 
the inward testimony of the Spirit is the seal of 
Scripture promises. The exact text in the Revised 
Version is “ Every Scripture, inspired of God, is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction which is in rightness.” 

It surely is not justifiable to neglect and ignore 
the testimony of the dedicated and experienced of 
the ages past, on the ground that the teaching of 
the Divine Spirit makes the testimony of the Bible 
of no avail to help man on his heavenward journey. 
It ts needed for our teaching, because at every step 
we find important corroborative testimony to that 
which we have felt to be eternal truth; it is needed 
for reproof, for the Most High, who loveth right- 
eousness, has pronounced his judgments against sin 
in all ages, thus correcting the yartial or false con- 
ceptions of fallible men, and we are never too well 


| furnished unto all good works. 


We are entirely averse to any reversion to the 
worship of the letter, but we wish to remind those 
who know well how the letter may be used to per- 
vert vital truth, that by any fair and just interpreta- 
tion of the “Scriptures inspired of God,” they fully 
confirm the fundamental principles of our Church. 
| And no ministers of any Christian name have made 


| 


/more use of the testimony of the Scriptures of 
Truth in proof of their ministry than have our in- 
| spired brethren and sisters of the Society of Friends. 

The real weapons of our warfare are not carnal, 
nor intellectual, but spiritual; but we have need of 
the use of the whole armor of the Christian, and his 
full equipment, if we are to prove ourselves worthy 
of our heritage. ' 





MARRIAGES. 


SLATE—HAMPTON.—On Third mo. 18th, 1885, 
| at the residence of the bride’s parents, Philadelphia, 
| Pa., by Friends’ ceremony, James Walton Slate, of 
| Williamsport, Pa., son of George and the late Sarah 
| F. Slate, and Elvira E., youngest daughter of John 
| W. and Rebecca F. Hampton. 





| 
on 
| 


| 





| DEATHS. _ 


| BETTS.—On Third mo. 3d, 1885, Sarah T., widow 
of the late Cyrus Betts, in the 78th year of her age; 
| for forty years an approved minister of Abington 
| Monthly Meeting. 

Early in life she submitted to the Divine teach- 
ings of her blessed Master, being concerned only as 
He in His wisdom opened to her understanding the 
path to walk in, and as her obedience kept pace 
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with her knowledge, she became eminently qualified 
to declare of the unsearchable riches of His glorious 
kingdom. So great was her unshaken faith in the all- 
sustaining power of His mercy, that she was often 
heard to say, “The Lord will provide.” Living thus 
above the things of earth, her mind was centered in 
the infinite love of the Father, whose inspiration led 
her often to speak words of consolation to the down- 
cast and depressed, and to warn the indifferent and 
ungodly. And when the summons came to surrender 
her stewardship, it found her ready, and waiting for 
the change. i 
slowly her life ebbed away, as praise and thanksgiv- 
ing fell from her lips. She was frequently heard to 
repeat the words of the aged Simeon, ‘ Lord now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation.”” ‘Take me to thy heavenly 
arms,’ were the last audible words that fell from her 


lips, save a benediction bestowed upon one of her | 


grandchildren. Growing gradually weaker, she passed 
without a struggle to the higher lifebeyond. A. H. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—On Third mo. 18th, 1885, in 


West Chester, Pa., Palmer Chamberlain, in his 82d 
year. 


DARLINGTON.— Suddenly, on the evening of | 


Third mo. 9th, 1885, Ann, widow of the late Stephen 
Darlington, of Pocopson, Chester co., Pa., in her 81st 
year ; an elder of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
More than a passing notice is due her memory. She 
was a diligent attender of all our meetings, and seldom 
since the memory of her children was absent from her 
accustomed seat. It is hard to realize ‘‘ the place that 
once knew her shall know her no more.’”’ Her mis- 
sion in life extended little beyond the home, but 
quietly and faithfully was that mission performed. 
Her sympathies were with those in the humbler walks 
of life, and there are many that can testify to deeds of 
kindness done just at the time when most needed. 
Quiet and retiring she lived, and thus she died, ap- 
parently without sickness or pain; and of her it may 
e said: ‘‘ Well done thou good and faithful servant; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


GRIEST.—On Seventh mo. 10th, 1884, after years 
of patient suffering, Mary Ann Griest, widow of Cyrus 
Griest, in the 79th year of her age; an elder of Mon- 
allen Monthly Meeting. 


_ GRIEST.—On Third mo. 20th, 1885, after a short 
illness of pneumonia, Jesse W. Griest, in the 48th 
year of his age; a member of Monallen Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

KEN DERDIN E.—On Second-day morning, Third 
mo. 16, 1885, Benjamin Kenderdine, aged 67. 


PARKER.—On Third month 6th, 1885, near White 
Rock, Kan., Anna E., wife of Alonzo H. Parker, and 
daughter of Henry L. and Amy C. Pratt, of Chester 
co., Pa., aged 28 years. 


PUGH. — I <ford, Pa., Adriang vh, ¢ : . . 
UG m Oxford, Pa., Adriana Pugh, aged 6% | cational maxim of the age, that ‘““what a nation 


years. 


TYSON.—On Second mo. 25th, 1885, at 217 Madison 
avenue, Baltimore, Md., Mary I. Tyson, in the 82d 
year of her age; daughter of the late Isaac Tyson, Sr., 
of the same city. 


WILLETS —On Third-day, Third mo. 10th, 1885, 
at Flushing, L. I., Thomas 8. Willets, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

Thus has one passed from ‘‘ works to rewards,’ giv- 
ing evidence of his desire to do his Heavenly Father’s 
will, which enabled him to feel at the close of life, that 
he was prepared forthe change that awaited him. In 
his removal, the meeting of which he was a life-long 
and efficient member, as well as his family and friends, 
have sustained an irreparable loss that will long be 
felt in the community. The very large audience 
assembled to pay the last tribute of respect to his 
memory upon the solemn occasion, and the testimony 


Surrounded by her sorrowing family, | 








given to the bright example of his Christian life, all 
give evidence that he had lived up to his convictions 
of duty, and when the summons came, gently was the 
‘silver chord loosed’ from earth and all its endear- 
ments, and the immortal spirit entered the Heavenly 
Mansion of peace and joy. E. H. B. 





- CORRESPONDENCE. 


EsreEMED FRtIenps: In a recent number of the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, published in London, 
I find an excellent article on “ Denominational Edu- 
cation,” which was read at a meeting on education of 
New York Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends. 
We hear occasionally even those who are concerned 
members of our Society say that we have now no 
need of separate schools: that the education given 
by our excellent public school system is enough for 
them ; and that the efforts of Friends had much better 
be directed toward the elevation and improvement of 
these schools, than maintaining separate schools of 
their own. The convincing reply to this view is 
given as follows: 


The growth of the public school system has made it 
possible for the children of our members to be edu- 
cated at less expense than was involved in the support 
of our own elementary schools. We have been con- 
tent to let other churches and the State furnish to our 
youth of talent and energy the advantages for higher 
education which they have sought. In these facts 
may be found one of the causes, and a most important 
one, for the decline in our membership in the past. 
Hosts of men and women, who had a birthright mem- 
bership with us, are to be found among the most earn- 
est and efficient laborers in other religious denomi- 
nations. Thank God for the good work they are 
doing in the churches where they are found to-day. 
We would not wish them or their churches one 
whit less prosperity than they enjoy. Rather would 
we bid them God-speed in their work. But might 
they not have been equally useful in the world had 
they been retained in the church of their fathers? 

If the world has no further use for the denomination 
which was founded by George Fox, no more effectual 
means can it adopt by which to quietly and gracefully 
extinguish itself than to turn over the education of its 
youth to somebody else. Or, what is equivalent, let 
us neglect our own educational institutions until they 
fall below the standard of the schools and colleges 
about us in point of advantages for thorough and libe- 
ral culture ; let this be well established as our future 
policy, and it will not require many generations to rid 
the world of the last Quaker. 

There is an old saying that has become an edu- 


would have its people practice, it must put into its 
schools.’? Not more true is this of the nation than of 
the Church. If Quakerism is to be perpetuated it 
must be made a part of education. I believe there is 
not a distinctive doctrine of the Friends that cannot 
be intelligibly presented to the boys and girls in the 
classes of our schools. No such mystery or abstruse- 
ness belongs to the tenets of our church as should 
make it necessary to commit their exposition or pro- 
pagation to aselect few. Any young man or young 
woman, competent to take charge of the intellectual 
training of students in an intermediate school, may 
master the grounds of belief in our distinctive views, 
and communicate them to their classes. 


I have sometimes seen what I consid2r a wholly 
groundless fear presented even by those of unusual 
intelligence, and of an unquestionably earnest and 
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religious life. This fear is referred to and answered 
in the following words: 


In this connection, it may not be out of place to as- 
sert that the highest intellectual culture is in no wise 
antagonistic to the deepest spiritual life. It is to be 
deplored that any necessity should exist for such a 
statement amongst Christian people in this age of the 
world. But, now and then, in the ranks of the reli- 
gious men and women who are devoting all their en- 
ergies and their lives to the work of the Gospel, those 
are found who tremble with fear lest an effort toward 
the highest and best mental training of the young 
may throw an obstacle in the way of the coming of 
the grace of God in their hearts. 

The fallacy that there is somehow a virtue in being 
ignorant can be the oniy ground on which the higher 
education of the membership can be regarded as detri- 
mental to the religious life of the church. Men are 
saved because of their belief and knowledge, not by 
reason of their doubt and ignorance. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is a Gospel of light. The Christian reli- 
gion is not a religion of barbarism. In the history of 
Christian civilization, whenever « revival of true reli- 





gion has arisen amongst the people, it has been fol- | 


lowed by a revival of learning. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conclude that renewed religious activity 
in the Society of Friends will bring as one of its ne- 
cessary results, if the Spirit is allowed to have free 
course amongst us, a revival of intellectual life. 

Want of space forbids us to quote further, but the 
whole article is full of excellent suggestions and val- 
uable thoughts, and will well repay a careful and 
attentive perusal. Although many of the important 
testimonies of our Religious Society have been, at 
least to a considerable extent, adopted by other de- 
nominations since the days of George Fox, and some 
of the work of early Friends is thus taken up and 
carried on by the world at large, we are by no means 
prepared to say that the mission of the Society is 
accomplished, and that it has not still as important 
a part to perform in the world as in the days of its 
early founders. Animated by this belief—this earn- 
est conviction—let us train our children, not merely 
to give a passive assent to the beliefs, the traditions, 
the practices of our fathers, but to have an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the foundation upon which they 
built,and be ever “ready to give a reason for the faith” 
that isin them. Thus, and thus alone, can we hope 
to preserve for the benefit of generations yet unborn 
that Society in which we have been nurtured, and 
which we believe to have been in the past the instru- 
ment of great good, and which we cannot willingly 
let die. Epwarp H. MaGIiLt. 

Swarthmore College, Third mo. 21st, 1885. 

A DEAR Friend who has been spending the pres- 
ent winter at this lovely place (Santa Barbara), upon 
the border of the western ocean, writes thus to a 
Friend in New York : 

What a blessed thing is letter writing! Here I 
am, away off in California, thousands of miles away, 
with vast plains and high mountains between us, 
and still a bit of paper, dropped in a box, in a few 
days singles thee out from the millions, and is placed 
in thy hands; and so, across the continent, friend 
communes with friend. 

We had a pleasant journey, with fine weather and 
agreeable fellow-travelers, and felt some fatigue. I 
was surprised, however, to find the next day after 
arriving in San Francisco my fatigue was all over. 
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I attended a Friends’ meeting in San Francisco, 
composed of twelve persons, of both branches of 
Friends, and the Friend who ministered to us was of 
our side. We had a good meeting. I think the 
spirit of prayer was permitted to all, judging from 
the profound stillness and trembling of some, and 
one young man who sat next to me was moved to 
tears. I thought, although separated from the main 
body, “Thou, O Lord, art here!” and, indeed, we 
felt it had been good for us to be there. I think 
there is a work for some of our Friends to do in this 
part of the world. 

Friends have been very kind to me in many ways, 
to make me forget I am so far from the loved ones 
at home. I find a few Friends in Santa Barbara, 
but they have as yet no meeting. They feel a meet- 
ing would be a strength to them. I hear Orthodox 
Friends have a Monthly Meeting at Los Angelos. 

We have spent two months at Santa Barbara very 
delightfully, the weather being the most perfect I 
ever enjoyed, the thermometer never getting above 
75 deg., and never below 62 deg., except in the 
evening, when wood fires are comfortable; no fogs, 
no winds, no cloudy days—all sunshine. 

With the exception of one day and two nights, we 
have had no rain since we left home. The trees and 
flowers are tropical, and very beautiful. The fruits 
are good, but not so high flavored as ours. 

We have had strawberries ever since we came. 
Tuere is a fine beach, and we sit much of the 
time there, watching the surf, while musing and 
thinking of the dear ones at home. The weather is 
so warm that many are bathing. I cannot realize 
that it is the second month of the year. There is 
something iu the air that makes every one comfort- 
able. 

I must not forget to tell thee how beautiful are 
the evening clouds in this land. They seem to wrap 
me in their glory. As I look upon them, I think 
how wonderfully our Heavenly Father frescoes 
the heavens, how beautiful He makes everything, 
what harmony is in all His works! If we could 
only keep ourselves in the Divine Harmony, what 


1 


might we not attain ? J.C. R. 
In reading the communication from J. W. P., in a 
recent Friends’ Intelligencer, | thought of another 
meeting, composed of a few members, and sometimes 
attended by a few friendly people. In sitting in this 
meeting, I have queried whether the reading of a 
Psalm, or something of a deep, religious and tender- 
ing nature, would not awaken thought, and render 
the after silence more fruitful in spiritual blessing. 
A silent meeting is refreshing to many, but the faces 
of others show that their needs have not been minis- 
tered unto, These attend meeting, hoping for im- 
provement, and need something beyond themselves 
to lead their thoughts into a spiritual state, wherein 
may come their help. 
Third month 8th, 1885. 


THE question of silent worship, when there is no 
vocal outcome from it, is indeed a perplexing one. 
Perhaps no less perplexing as we recognize how in- 
adequate is the vocal ministry, sometimes, purport- 
ing to be a legitimate outcome from the waiting. 
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My own feeling is, notwithstanding J. W. P.’s put- 
ting of affairs at East Jordan, that it is not wise to 
attack the long-established form, but when there is 
ability for enlarged service, let it be in a conference 
such as is held at Race street, Philadelphia, without 
encroaching on the quiet hour, and the sanctity long 
associated with it. In our organization, which can 
boast so little direct authority and so much indepen- 
dent thought, it is wise not to arouse prejudice, but 
to compass ends through mediums not tending to 
diyide. 


rr 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


CONCERNING CERTAIN CLAUSES IN THE DISCIPLINE. 


BY THOS. H. SPEAKMAN. 








Attention has recently been called to a clause in 
the Discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
making it a disownable offence for any in member- 
ship with us to “deny the divinity of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, the immediate revelation of the 
Holy Spirit, or the authenticity of the Scriptures.” 

There is another cause of our discipline equally 
objectionable, wherein parents and heads of families 
are earnestly advised, as to those under their care, in 
regard to the Scriptures, “ that they excite them to 
the diligent reading of these excelient writings which 
plainly set forth the miraculous conception, birth, 
holy life, wonderful works, blessed example, meri- 
torious death, and glorious resurrection, ascension 
and mediation of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to educate their children in the belief of those im- 


portant truths, as well as in the belief of the inward | 
manifestation and operation of the holy spirit on | 


their own minds.” 

It is truly said that the early settlers of our New 
England States, fleeing from intolerance and _perse- 
cution in the mother country, which they in their 
day denounced, no doubt in the most virulent terms 
they knew how to use, had no sooner themselves 
become well seated in power than they began to 
exercise a degree of intolerance and _ persecution, 
quite surpassing anything they had suffered them- 
selves. Some of our early Friends had sorrowful 
occasion to know the truth of this. So in regard to 
the mutual toleration of individual opinions, Each 
one claims the right to think for himself, but is not 
always careful to see that the same right is respected 
in others. 

The matter before us furnishes ample illustration 
of these principles. These clauses are already in the 
Discipline, and there are those among us who accept 
the doctrines they contain and believe them to be 
important. These have as much right to the enjoy- 
ment of their opinions, and to be respected in that 
enjoyment as those who hold an opposite view. And 
they have possession on their side, and even though 
their numbers be comparatively small, their rights 
are the same, though they should not insist upon 
maintaining their position to the injury of the body. 

That these clauses of the Discipline are a source 
of uneasiness to a iarge body of our members, and a 
serious obstacle to the prosperity and well-being of 
the society cannot be denied. On the part of many 


Friends, there is a fear even to talk on the subject- | 


} 








matter contained in them. So far from any attempt 
being made to enforce them by the dread penalty of 
disownment, no one has ever thought of such a thing 
and the at empt to do it would doubtless be the surest 
method of procuring their speedy eradication. 
Throughout the length and breadth of our seven 
yearly meetings no such thought has apparently ever 
entered the mind of any one. 

To the fullest extent of the meaning of those terms 
therefore, these disciplinary clauses are what is called 
a “dead letter.” 

The instinctive feeling on the part of all is that 
the doctrines contained in them—however, proper to 
be cherished and upheld by individual members, are 
emphatically not such as one member has a right to 
call upon another to believe, nor such as the Society 
in its aggregate capacity has a right to enforce 
upon its individual members. Such being the exist- 
ing fact, can it be otherwise than highly detrimental 
to the best interest of the Society to have upon the 
pages of its discipline, anything so entirely foreign to 
the feelings and instincts of its members ? 

It must be granted that we are in a weak and 
pitiable condition if we have not the strength to 
make our discipline conform to the actual sentiments 
and feelings of our members. 

But we must remember the position with which 
we set out that individual. members have the un- 
doubted right to believe and cherish these doctrines 
or such and so many of them as they may think 
proper; and here is the ground upon which all 
should harmoniously unite. It must not be asked to 
erase these clauses from the discipline because the 
doctrines they enunciate are false, for this would be to 
invade the rights and shock the feelings of those who 
consider them true, and prize them, and raise an un- 
profitable controversy. Those who were instrumental 
in procuring the insertion of these clauses committed 
two errors. First causing the Society as a body to 
assert the truth of those things. Secondly, inserting 
them in the discipline to impose them as a creed, on 
all the members. Now to assert the falsity of these 
things so long as there is any considerable part of 
our individual members to support them is as much 
an error, as it was originally for the body to assert 
their truth, and two wrongs cannot make one right. 
The true and only ground upon which they can and 
ought to be omitted from the discipline is that they 
are matters for individual opinion, and not such as 
the Society can attempt to force upon its members, 
and for the best interest of the Society they cannot 
be too speedily eliminated. 

The following quotation from William Penn’s 
“No Cross No Crown” shows the estimation in 
which creeds were held not alone by him among 
early Friends: “ And it is observable, that as pride, 
which is ever followed by superstition and obstinacy, 
put Adam upon seeking a higher station than God 
placed him in; and as the Jews, out of the same 
pride to out-do their pattern, set their post by God’s 
post, and taught for doctrines their own traditions, 
insomuch that those that refused conformity to them 
ran the hazard of Crucify, Crucify; so the nominal 
Christians from the same sin of pride, with great 
superstition and arrogance, have introduced instead 
of a spiritual worship and discipline, that which is 
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evidently ceremonious and worldly; with such in- | 
novations and traditions of men, as are the fruit of | 


the wisdom that is below; witness their numerous | 


perplexed councils and creeds, with conform or burn 
at the end of them.” 

The intolerance and persecution so much deprecated 
by Penn are the natural fruit of the theory that 
makes perfection in religion consist in believing and 
upholding certain fixed dogmatical theories. 

The mind impressed with this sort of religion, as a 
matter of course looks with disdain upon all others 





of different shades of belief. This feeling finds its | 








out of what they really have of this danger also, to 
escape in the future as well as now—the future for 
which some observers announce this danger as so 
certain and so formidable. Lord Macauley predicted 
that the United States must come in time to just the 
same state of things which we witness in England ; 
that the cities would fill up and the lands become 
occupied, and then, he said, the division between rich 
and poor would establish itself on the same scale as 
with us, and be just as embarrassing. He forgot that 
the United States are without what certainly fixes 
and accentuates the division between rich and poor— 


natura! expression in the oft quoted phrase, “I am | the distinction of classes. Not only have they not 


more holy than thou!” Uncharitable intolerance is | the distinction between noble and bourgeois, between 
the inseparable adjunct of such a theory, for if good- | aristocracy and middle-class ; they have not even the 
ness consists in holding such and such opinions, he | distinction between bourgeois and peasant or artisan, 
who does not hold such opinions is less good of | between middle and lower class. They have nothing 
course, and if intolerance is not supplemented by | to create it and compel their recognition of it. Their 


persecution in some form it is apt to be for want of | domestic service is done for them by Irish, Germans, 


power. 
. 





SOME OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S LATER CONCLU- 


SIONS. 


| riches and from riches to poverty. No one of his 





I had heard and read so much to the discredit of | 


American political life, how all the best men kept | 
aloof from it, and those who gave themselves to it | 





Swedes, negroes. Outside domestic service, within 
the range of conditions which an American may in 
fact be called upon to traverse, he passes easily from 
one sort of occupation to another, from poverty to 


possible occupations appears degrading to him or 
makes him lose caste; and poverty itself appears to 
him as inconvenient and disagreeable rather than as 


were unworthy, that I ended by supposing that the | humiliating. When the immigrant from Europe 
thing must actually be so, and the good Americans strikes root in his new home, he becomes as the 
must be looked for elsewhere than in politics. Then | American. 

I had the pleasure of dining with Mr. Bancroft in| A people homogeneous, a people which had to 
Washington ; and however he may overlaud the pre- | constitute itself in a modern age, an epoch of expan- 
established harmony of American democracy, he had, | sion, and which has given to itself institutions entirely 
at any rate, invited to meet with me halfa dozen politi- | fitted for such an age and epoch, and which suit it 
cians, whom in England we should pronounce to be | perfectly—a people not in danger of war from with- 
members of Parliament of the highest class, in bear- | out, not in danger of revolution from within—such 
ing, manners, tone of feeling, intelligence, informa-} is the people of the United States. The political and 
tion. I discovered that in truth the practice, so com- | social problem, then, we must surely allow that they 
mon in America, of calling a politician “a thief,” | solve successfully. There remains, I know, the human 
does not mean so very much more than is meant in | problem also; the solution of that, too, has to be con- 
England when we have heard Lord Beaconsfield | sidered; but I shall come to that hereafter. My point 


called “a liar” and Mr. Gladstone “a madman.” | 
It means that the speaker disagrees with the politi- | 
cian in question and dislikeshim. Not that I assent, | 
on the other hand, to the thick-and-thin American 
patriots, who will tell you that there is no more cor. | 
ruption in the politics and administration of the | 
United States than in those of England. I believe 
there is more, and that the tone of both is lower 
there; and this from a cause on which I shall have | 
to touch hereafter. But the corruption is exaggerated ; 
it is not the wide and deep disease it is often repre- | 
sented ; it is such that the good elements of the nation | 
may, and I believe will, perfectly work it off; and 
even now the truth of what I have been saying as to | 
the suitableness and successful working of American | 
institutions is not really in the least affected by it. | 
Furthermore, American society is not in danger | 
from revolution. Here, again, I do not mean that | 
the United States are exempt from the operation of 
every one of the causes—such a cause as the division | 
between rich and poor, for instance—which may lead | 
to revolution. But I mean that comparatively with | 
the old countries of Europe they are free from the | 
danger of revolution; and I believe that the good | 
elements in them will make a way for them to escape | 





at present is that, politically and socially, the United 
States are a community livingin a natural condition, 
and conscious of living in a natural condition. And 
being in this healthy case, and having this healthy 
consciousness, the community there uses its under- 
standing with the soundness of health ; it in general 
sees its political and social concerns straight, and 
sees them clear. So that when told that democracy is 
“merely a form of government,” we may observe to 
them that it is in the United States a form of govern- 
ment in which the community feels itself in a natural 
condition and at ease ; in which, consequently, it sees 
things straight and sees them clear.— Nineteenth 
Century. 
mannan 

Wuat is being religious but always seeing God’s 
infinite love in everythhing, and loving him all the 
time? It is seeing his mercy in the sun and sky, in 
the hills and plains, in daily life, with its discipline 
and education; in the friendship of our friends; in 
our insight into new truths, in the grand opportunities 
of daily service of the human race which he affords 
us. It is hearing and answering his invitation to 
come to him to be inspired, to be filled with light, to 
be filled with love, to be filled with power.— Clarke. 
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TRANSFIGURED. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 








How changed in an instant! What was it? 


A word, or the glance of an eye, 
Or a thought flashed from spirit to spirit, 
As the rush of the world swept by ? 


I cannot tell how, yet I know it,— 
That once unto me it was given, 

’Mid the noonday stir of the city 
To breathe for a moment in heaven,— 


The heaven that is hidden within us 
For a moment was open to me, 

And I caught a glimpse of the glory 
That perhaps we might always see. 


A sudden hush in the tumult, 
A misty glimmer of trees, 
And a ripple of shaded water,— 
Yet oh! so much more than these! 


A light and a life whence the freshness, 
The color and coolness grew ; 

A baptism on human faces, 
An earth created anew! 


It came in the calm of communion 
With a soul that had entered in 

To the life over self victorious, 
Arisen from the grave of sin. 


As spirit responds unto spirit 
Without the sound of a word, 

My heart-strings awoke to vibrations 
Of music by sense unheard. 


And my soul was aware of a vision 
Too brief and too holy to tell; 

But I saw that the realm of our longing” 
Is close to the world where we dwell. 


Yes, heaven has.come down to meet us; 
It hangs in our atmosphere ; 

Its beautiful, open secret 
Is whispered in every ear. 


And everywhere, here and always, 
If we would but open our eyes, 


We should find, through thelr beaten footpaths, 


Our way into Paradise. 


We should walk then with one another, 
Nor halting, disheartened, wait 

To enter a dreamed-of City 
By a far-off shadowy gate. 


Dull earth would be dull no longer, 
The clod would sparkle a gem ; 

And our hands at their commonest labor 
Would be building Jerusalem. 


For the clear, cool river of Eden 
Flows fresh through our dusty streets, 
We may feel its spray on our foreheads 
Amid wearisome noontide heats. 


We may share the joy of God’s angels 
In the errands that He has given ; 
We may live in a world transfigured, 
And sweet with the air of heaven. 
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WE must be here to work; 
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CAN THEY MAKE SAHARA BLOOM? 


Can a desert he rendered fertile and fruitful by 
putting a portion of it under water? On the sup- 
position that such a desirable result is attainable, 
the French are about to carry out the long talked of 
scheme of flooding that part of the Sahara which is 
below sea-level by means of a canal which will admit 
the waters of the Mediterranean to the depressed 
basins of the Great African desert which are im- 
mediatly South of the French possessions of the 
Tunis and Algeria. 

By this means it is expected to overflow about 9,000 
square miles of sandy and waste territory and create 
an inland sea very nearly as large as our own Lake 
Erie. This will open up a waterway for French com- 
merce into the interior of the desert and shorten the 
overland route to Equatorial Africa, but it is expected 
that it will, at the same time, convert a wide belt of 
neighboring territory, which is now a rainless desert, 
into a prductive and habitable country. 

Is this expectation warranted by the physical con- 
ditions which will be created by the partial flooding 
of the desert? The dry, hot winds of Sahara will 





| lap up this water from above quite as eagerly as the 


sands will absorb it from below and with a more in- 


| Satiate appetite, but will the vapor-laden air discharge 
| its burden again on the higher land adjacent? Sahara 


is nearly or quite as much of a desert where it forms 
the shore of the Atlantic as in its super-heated in- 
terior. The narrow Nile Valley is productive only 
within the limits of the Nile overflow. The desert 
which bounds it on the East and West receives no 


| appreciable benefit from the proximity of water which 
| yet stays out of its reach. The shores of the Red 


Sea are little better than rainless deserts, and Arabia, 
probably the dryest inhabited country in the world, 
is washed on three sides by water. In our own conti- 
nent the Colorado desert of Arizona extends into 
Mexico and skirts the Gulf of California on both 
sides without having its barren and forbidding char- 
acter changed in the least by the splashing of the 
waters which nature refuses to convert into rain for 
the land about, though it needs it sorely. 

The evaporation of water in the vicinity of a desert 
does not itself help the land, except to make its winds 


when off the water less parching than they would be 


if the water were not there. There must be moun- 
tains or cross currents of air of lower temperature to 
cool the saturated atmosphere and compel it to release 
some portion of its water, else the thirsty earth will 
feel the moisture-laden wind pass over it without re- 
ceiving from it a single drop. The proposed Sahara 


lake cannot fail to greatly increase the rainfall of 


Northern Africa, where the Atlas Mountains act as 
a great condenser of moisture. Perhaps by this 
means the fertile belt which borders the Mediter- 
ranean will be considerably widened, and France be 
repaid thereby for its gift of water tothe desert. At 


| any rate, the project is a most interesting one, and we 


hope the French people will push it through and 


And men who work, can only work for men, 


prove by actual experiment whether or not it is 
And, not to work in vain, must comprehend 


H it d ~~ ; possible to reclaim and render habitable any consider- 
umanity, and, so work humanly : ceed _ ' 
y And raise men’s bodies still by raising souls able portion of the great Sahara desert.— Exchange 


As God did first. 
—E. B. Browning. 
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Tue Son is the human side of the mind of God. 
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One of the great mistakes which people are con- 
stantly making is overlooking small opportunities 
aod waiting for great ones. The divine plan of life 
which leads those who accept it higher and higher by 
slow and imperceptible stages is understood by few; 
to grasp it firmly and to live by it resolutely is to 
achieve success at the very start. There is a wide- 
spread faith iu chance, luck, fortune; in some magi- 
cal element in the affairs of the world which if one 
happens to possess bears him to prosperity. There is 
no magic in the growth of a tree; it rises out of the 
soil a fragile thing, gathers body and vitality year 
by year, spreads its great arms over the sward at 
last in century old vigor and permanence, by the 
operation of inviolable laws. In all the sweep of its 
expanding life not an inch of girth has been added, 
not a leaf unfolded, by chance, accident or fortune ; 
a sublime order has encircled every hour of its 
growth. 

A little child’s life is ordered from the first under | 
a law not less pervasive and universal; its growth 
into power and permanence depends on the same 
loyalty to the laws which unfold it, and which are to 
it the unseen highways along which it may pass to 
the highest success. Slow growth, by hourly loyalty 
to the best impulses within us and to the smallest 
opportunities around us, lifts the weak life into a 
royal strength and beauty at last. It is not by great 
and sudden expansions that men and women are | 
brought to the front and charged with the high and 
difficult work of guiding society; it is quiet, stead- 
fast fidelity to the duties of obscurity that bring at 
last the shining crowrs of fame, influence, and emi- 
nent usefulness. Any future of brightness which 
does not grow out of the present as a flower grows 
out of a seed isa mirage that will lure for a time and 
then fade into nothingness, and leave life tenfold 
more barren. Aspirations die only in souls that are 
disloyal to them ; life promises nothing which it will 
not fulfill to those who set themselves to obey its 
law.— Christian Union. | 

re 

Here and there rises above the common level one | 
who represents to the world what a human being can 
be and do by a faithful exertion of natural gifts, a | 
diligent use of the discipline of circumstances, and a | 
faithful improvement of the grace of God. ...In no | 
miraculous way they attain their superiority. By no 
strange and mysterious path they go upward, but in 
a way open to all, by steps which we all may take. | 
What they do others might do as well as they. The 
instruments they use are within the grasp of every | 











one. They obey laws which we also know and which | 
we also might keep. They simply perform what most 
of us purpose. They learn the lessons which are set | 
toall. By no shorter path, no royal road, they ascend | 
the heavenly mount, but step by step, in patient pro- 
gress, leave the world behind. They are simply true 
to duty, loyal to conscience, obedient to the will of 
God.— Chandler Robbins. 








His heart was as great as the world, but there was 
no room in it to hold the memory of a wrong.— 
R. W. Emerson. 
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Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry 
Drummond, F.R.S.G.—We find this work, from the 
press of James Pott & Co., is thoughtful and sugges- 
tive reading. It is very favorably noticed by the 
critics, and the reader is promised, that as he closes it, 
he will find the depths of his spiritual nature stirred. 
The last chapter closes with some “thoughts that 
breathe,”’ on the topic of Zvolution, by which, out of 
the infinite complexity of the world of soul as of mat- 
ter, ‘‘ there rises infinite simplicity, the foreshadowing 
of a final unity, of that 


* One God, one law, one element, 
And one far off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


This is the final triumph of Continuity, the heart 
secret of Creation, the unspoken prophesy of Christi- 
anity. ToScience, defining it as a working principle, 
this mighty process of amelioration is simply Hvolu- 
tion. ToChristianity, discerning the end through the 


| means, it is Redemption. These silent and patient 


processes, elaborating, eliminating, developing all 
from the first of time, conducting the evolution from 
millennium to millennium with unaltering purpose 
and unfaltering power, are the early stages in the re- 
demptive—the unseen approach of that Kingdom 
whose strange mark it is that it ‘‘ cometh without ob- 
servation.’”’ And these Kingdoms rising tier above 
tier, in ever increasing sublimity and beauty, their 
foundations visibly fixed in the past, their progress, 
and the direction of their progress, being facts in Na- 
ture still, are the sigus which, since the Magi saw his 
Star in the East, have never been wanting from the 
firmament of truth, and which in every age, with grow- 
ing clearness to the wise, and with ever-gathering 
mystery to the uninitiated, proclaim that the King- 
dom of God is at hand. 


Egypt and Babylon. By George M. Rawlinson.— 
The Object of this work is to consider in their proper 
sequence the references to Babylon and Egypt in the 
prophetic books of the Bible, and to compare these 
with the statements of profane history, proving the 
sacred record, or confirming it, by the concurrent tes- 
timony of other authorities. The present facts, actual 
and tangible, are shown to confirm remarkably the 
prophetic insight of the Jewish seers in their denun- 
ciations of these two ancient monarchies. 


The Literary History of England in the end of the 
Eighteenth and beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By M. O. W. Oliphant.—We have here an interesting 
literary delineation and criticism enough of personal 
memoirs of the authors discussed to satisfy most read- 
ers. Cowper, Burns, Crabbe, Southey, Landor, Lamb, 


| De Quincey, Scott and Campbell, are the principal 


authors who are reviewed and commented on by this 
agreeable, lively writer. Wordsworth is the great 
light who receives largest space, but all the coterie of 
Lake Poets, Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth are 
treated with so much sympathy that they take deeper 


| root in our affections. But the whole book is delight- 


ful and instructive to the general reader, and especially 
to the young. 


From D. Appleton & Co. comes a work of ten short 


| chapters on the various topics of Anatomy, Physiology, 


and Hygiene. By James Johonnot and Eugene Bou- 
ton, Ph.D. Itisentitled How We Live, and is adapted 
to use in public schools everywhere. The physiologi- 
cal effects of Alcohol and Narcotics should be briefly, 
but scientifically explained to the youth of the land. 
In this little work their effects are shown to be so per- 
nicious that a knowledge of them would seem to be a 
safeguard against the temptations and evil examples 
to which our youth are exposed. At the close of each 
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chapter are a series of about twenty suggestive ques- 
tions which might be used for a conversational lecture 
by the competent teacher, and serve to awaken research 


on the part of the learner. We commend this neat 
little book. 


ANOTHER of the Greenleaf Mathematical series en- 
titled Zhe Complete Arithmetic, is prepared with 


special reference to training in business, prominence | 


being given to subjects of the most practical value. 
It is from Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


A BEAUTIFUL text book on Chemistry is from the 
pen of Sidney A. Norton, and comes to us from Van 
Artwerp, Bragg & Co., New York and Cincinnati. 


The Franklin Speaker, for Declamations and Reci- 
tations, comes to us from Taintor Brothers, Merrell & 
Co. It consists of extracts from the words of states- 
men and orators of our own day as well as of those 
whose works are now classic. 


From Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, we have Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. This beautiful classic poem is pre- 
pared for the use of children by Edwin Ginn, and is 
one of a series by means of which it is hoped children 
of from nine to eleven may be introduced to the study 
of the poets of our literature. 


A Condensed Webster's Dictionary of near 800 pages 
comes to us from the publishers in New York and 
Chicago which has so many good points that might 
be commended for family or student’s use as well as 
for the counting house. In this case, as in others, 
practical use must determine values. 


WE read with some dismay the pamphlet by Josiah 
W. Leeds, entitled Concerning Printed Poison.—There 
is so much excellent literature, so cheaply offered, and 


the inducements to buy good books are so great that | 


it would seem that the evil would find little accept- 
ance. Yet we have full sympathy with all the senti- 
ments expressed by J. W. L. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
Domestic.—The United States Senate, on the 18th, 
removed the injunction of secrecy from the following 


resolutions, introduced by Senator Edmunds, and 
agreed to: 


“WHEREAS, The Senate of the United States has learned 
that the government of the republic of Guatemala has set on 
foot or threatens to set on foot an invasion of the territories 
of the republics of Nicaragua, Costa Rica and San Salvador, 
with the professed object of consolidating into one government 
the republics of Central America by force of arms and against 
the wishes of the several republics concerned; and 


‘““WHEREAS, There is pending between the United States and 
the republic of Nicaragua a treaty providing for the construe- 
tion of an inter-oceanic canal across the continent and in the 
republic of Nicaragua, for the general benefit of all the Cen- 
tral American republics as well as the Wnited States, which 
treaty, it is understood, the republicof Nicaragua has ratified; 
therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, As the judgment of the Senate, that in view of 
the special and important interests of the United States, in 
conjunction with those of the republics of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, in the inter-oceanic transit across the continent soin 
progress of adjustment, any invasion of the territory of Nica- 
ragua or Costa Rica, by the forces of Guatemala, under the 
circumstances and with the purposes before stated, is regarded 
by the Senate, and ought to be treated by the United States, as 
an act of unfriendly and hostile interference with the rights of 


the United States and of the republies of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica in respect of said matter.” 


PRESIDENT BARRIOS, of Guatemala, has proclaimed 
a union of the States of Central America, and an- 
nounced himself as the Commander-in-chief of the 
combined military forces of those States. The gov- 
ernments of Nicaragua, Costa Rica and San Salvador 


| have determined to resist this forcible attempt of 
President Barrios to become Dictator of Central Amer- 
ica, and hostilities are likely to take place. 


| SECRETARY WHITNEY has sent instructions to the 
| U.S. Commander Mahon to extend any needed pro- 
| tection to U. S. citizens resident in Central America. 


THE Mexican Government has taken decisive action 
against General Barrios. 


THE quiet retirement of a President to private life 
has again furnished several English papers with a 
subject for approving comment, and some of them 
think it would be possible only in the United States. 
The Liverpool Post regards the return of Arthur to 
his law office, without any fuss, as better than Cin- 
cinnutus and his plow. 


IN accordance with a provision of the last Indian 
Appropriation Bill, the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs is preparing to pay the holders of Kaw scrip. 
This serip, to the amount of about $100,000, was issued 
in 1862 to pay for certain improvements upon the Kaw 
reservation in Kansas. Since that time the accumu- 
lated interest has swollen the total value of the scrip 
to $200,000. The net proceeds of the sale of the Kaw 
lands, now in the United States Treasury, amount to 
$57,386, and will be immediately applied to a partial 
redemption of the scrip, which will, in this manner, 
be redeemed, from time to time, with the proceeds of 
the future sales of Kaw lands. It is necessary that 
the scrip outstanding be filed with the Interior De- 
partment within ninety days from March 3d last. 


THE President has received a communication from 
the Board of Delegates of American Israelites, asking 
the retention of Felix A. Matthews as Consul of the 
United States at Tangier, Morocco, in the interest of 
humanity and asa recognition of the distinguished 
services which he has rendered to a persecuted race, 
and as a tribute to the honorable and praiseworthy 
manner in which he has discharged his consular 
duties. ‘‘ Owing to the influence Mr. Matthews has 
acquired with the Government of Morocco,’’ the letter 
states, ‘‘he has been able to befriend the oppressed 
Hebrews in that country.”’ 

The President assured the committee which pre- 
sented the matter to him, that their wishes would be 
complied with. 


THE statement of the Bureau of Agriculture esti- 
mates that fully 37} per cent. of the last crop of corn 
remains in farmers’ hands, or about 675,000,000 
bushels. The exports thus far have been 28,000,000 
bushels, against 32,000,000 bushels for the same date 
last year. This ought to insure an abundant supply 
of cheap animal food for the country during the com- 
ing year. But unhappily the influence of the specula- 
tive markets is such that it is by no means certain 
that the supply of meat food will be commensurate 
with the supply of food for animals. 


WE learn from Washington that ‘‘ Red Cloud,’’ the 
Sioux chief, is in this city for the purpose, it is said, 
of having another agent appointed in place of Agent 
McGillicuddy, with whom he is dissatisfied. The 
agent, it seems, wrote a letter to the Department stat- 
ing that Red Cloud was away from the agency with- 
out authority from the General Council. To-day Red 
Cloud gave his side of the case. He said, through 
Interpreter Todd : 

‘* When I decided to come to Washington to see the 
great father, I called my people together. We held a 
council, 300 head men being present. They told me 
to come to Washington and tell the great father that 
we wanted a new xgent—that the present one (Mc- 
Gillicuddy) is not liked. My people are suffering for 
food. They have not received any coffee, sugar or 
flour for three months.”’ 


THE United States Congress has announced to the 
President that it has no more business. 


| 
| 
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THE front of the State Capitol of New Jersey, at | 
Trenton, was destroyed by fire early on Seventh-day 
morning. The fire started in the Quartermaster 
General’s office, and soon after its discovery two ex- | 
losions tcok place, said to be from samples of powder | 
ept in the office. The Chancery office, Geological | 
Museum, and office of the Labor Bureau were burned. | 
The loss is estimated at from $50,000 to $75,000. The | 
insurance is $250,000. 


THE loss by the burning of the Boston Machine | 
Company’s works in South Boston last Sixth-day | 
night is now estimated at $250,000. A large amount 
of valuable machinery was ruined. The insurances | 
aggregate $120,000. 


OTHER destructive fires have occurred in different 
parts of the country. 


Foreign.—The Paris Nationel says that instructions 
have been sent to M. Patenotre, the French Ambas- 
sador in China, to renew negotiations with the Chi- 
nese Government, with a view to securing peace. 
Concerning the reported peace negotiations with 
China, the Liberte to-day states that France is willing | 
to abandon her claims to indemnity if China will ex- 
ecute the Tien-Tsen treaty. 


THE British members of the International African | 
Association have ceded to Germany all the territory 
east of the Upper Congo, bordering on the Lakes Tan- 
ganyika ond ictoria Nyanza, including the station | 
of Karima. The first stage route from the Congo to 
Zanzibar will be laid out by Germany through a com- | 
pany in Eastern Africa established under an imperial 
charter. 


THE Austrian Geographical Society has decided to 
send an expedition, under Dr. Oscar Lentz, to explore 
the watershed between the Nile and Congo rivers for 
traces of the explorers who, it is supposed, were pre- 
vented by the Mahdi from continuing their home- 
ward journey. 


VIVISECTION in Germany is hereafter to be subject 
to the following provisions of a decree issued by the 
Minister of Public Instruction : (1) Experiments with 
live animals are only admissible for purposes of scien- 
tific investigation or instructive demonstration ; (2) at 
lectures these experiments are only allowed in so far 
as they may be required for a full understanding of 
the instruction imparted at such lectures; (3) the pre- 
parations for experiments at lectures are, us a rule, to 
be made previous to actual demonstration, and in the 
absence of the students; (4) the experiments shall 
only be made by professors or teachers, or under their 
special supervision and responsibility; (5) experi- 
ments which, without detriment to the result, can be 
made on animals of a lower order, shall only be prac- 
ticed on such, and not on more valuable animals; and 
(6) in all cases where it is not absolutely incompatible 
with the end and aim of the experiment, the animals 
must previously be aneestheticized. 





THE news from Egypt during the week has been of 
slight importance. The Arab attacks upon Suakim 
have no military value, though annoying. Géneral 
Wolseley is occupied in preparations for summer 
headquarters. 


Later.—An engagement has occurred near Suakim, 
with victory for the British. 


From Suakim, under date of Third mo. 21st, comes 
the intelligence that Graham has received the pipe 
line apparatus needful to furnish his army with water 
on their march to Berber, and the construction of a 
railway between Suakim and Berber. 


THE Mudir of Dongola seems to be acting in con- 
cert with the English. 


THE relations between Russia and England are still 
strained and anxious. 


ITEMS. — 


THE Supreme Court, of Iowa, has by a unanimous 
decision, affirmed the constitutionality of the Prohi- 
bition law of that State. The decision “sustains the 
validity of injunctions to abate the nuisances which 
exist as saloons.”’ 


INFORMATION is received that prominent peach- 
growers of Delaware ‘are almost unanimous in the 
opinion that there will be an average crop this year if 
there are no severe late frosts. Last year 3,631 car loads, 
each car containing about 550 baskets, were shipped 
by railroad to the Northand West. The largest yearly 


shipment since 1867 was in 1875. when the total was 
9,672. The aggregate number of car loads from 1867 


to 1884 is 58,063. The crop in Maryland, so far as heard 


| from, is in as good condition as that of Delaware. 


THERE is now on exhibition at the Baldwin Loco- 


| motive works in this city, a locomotive which is 


claimed to be one of the largest ever constructed. It 
is a freight locomotive of the ‘‘ Decapod ’’ type, and is 


| designed for the Dom Pedro railway of Brazil, the 


gauge of which is 5 feet 3 inches. It is intended for 


| heavy freight service on steep grades, and possesses 


many novel features of construction. It has five pairs 
of Driving wheels, while an ordinary locomotive has 
but two, three or four pairs, and its heating surface and 
weight on driving wheels are fully double that of an 
ordinary locomotive. 


THE following announcement from the office of the 
Maritime Exchange gives the details of an important 
new aid to the commerce of this port: 

‘Negotiations have been concluded between the 
United States Signal Service and the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange whereby the latter Association 
will in the course of a few days assume control of the 
Reporting Station on the Delaware Breakwater.” 

It isthe intention of the Maritime Exchange to make 
the Station first-class in every particular. It will be 
kept open day and night with a competent man in 
charge, for the convenience of masters of vessels, pilots 
and others interested, and will be fully eqnipped with 
shipping records, newspapers and other conveniences. 
A special feature of the new station will be a boat ser- 
vice for the delivery of messages to vessels in harbor 
at reasonable rates. 


THE dangers of electric light wires were freshly il- 
lustrated at Cincinnati the other day. Joseph Bohl- 
man, a machinist, was sent by his employer to take an 
order from the engineer of the Gibson House for a con- 
denser for the steam pipe over the laundry. It was 
necessary for him to visit the laundry roof, where he 
went, accompanied by the engineer. The roof has 
considerable slope. And while proceeding to the point 
of observation Bohlman slipped and was about to fall, 
when he instinctively caught hold of a wire, in the 
way. It was an electric light wire, and the shock 
caused him to release his hold and clutch with the 
other hand, when he instantly fell dead. The time 
must soon come when these and all telegraphic wires 
will be placed underground. The risk to firemen in 
the large cities must be very great.— Boston Journal. 


NOTICES. 


A Conference of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee will be held at Crosswicks on 
the 29th of Third month, at 2} o’clock. 

All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. RoGERs, Clerk. 

At the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, 
Belmont and Girard avenues, a Meeting for Worship 
will be held to-morrow at 3 P. M., to which Friends 
are especially invited. 





